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CHIPPIE HILL 


When a hit and run driver struck 
Bertha Hill down several weeks ago, we 
lost one ot the great blues singers of 
our time. 


Bertha (Chippie) Hil! was born at the 
turn of the century in Sumter, South 
Carolina. As 2 child she lived in Pratt 
City, Alabama. It was here that Chippie 
grew up. And it was here, too, that she 
began to understand the meaning of Jim 
Crow. Praft City Blues is her own story 
of the Jim Crow South. Oddly enough, 
Chippie scored her first success as a 
dancer rather than as a singer. Her first 
records were made on the Okeh label in 
Chicago around 1919. Later recordings, 
most of them collector’s items now, 
were made with such jazz greats as 
Louis Armstrong and James P. Johnson, 


When the depression hit, Chippie 
dropped out of sight. Years later--in 
1946--the blues pianist Cow Cow Daven- 
port found her washing dishes in a Chi- 





COMPOSERS FUND SERIES 


*. , .2It has long been recognized 
that the lack of governmental support of 
American composers is largely respon- 
sible for the dearth of serious American 
music. Young, talented composers have 
almost no means of presenting their 
work to the public. . . 

Many are aware of the necessity for 
a federal arts program. Until such a 
program is achieved, however, the res- 
ponsibility for positive action in the 
field of music rests with conscientious 
music lovers, . .”’ 

These words announced the emerg- 
ence of a new organization called the 
Composer’s Fund Series. The function 
of CFS is to sponsor concerts, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be used to make di- 
rect grants to deserving composers se- 
lected by the Fund Committee. In turn, 
audiences weary of tradition-paralyzed 
concert halls and radio stations will be 
given a chance to listen to the work of 
these new artists for far less than the 
usual exorbitant concert hall price. 

Herbert Haufrecht, (the music editor 
of Sing Out, incidentally) was the first 
recipient of the Fund award and has been 

(Cont’d. on page 16) 
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cago cafeteria. Rudi Blesh, eminent jazz 
critic, heard about her and immediately 
went to Chicago to have her record four 
sides. These records, currently avail- 
able on the Circle label, proved once a- 
gain that Chippie was a great blues per- 
sonality. 

One of her first New York appear- 
ances was at the 1946 Spanish Refugee 
Appeal show at the Ziegfield Theatre. 
Max Gordon of the Village Vanguard 
heard her sing and signed her up on the 
spot. Chippie’s earnings had jumped 
from $30 a_week as a Chicago dish- 
washer to $165 a week as a night club 
entertainer. In 1947, when Chippie went 
to the International Jazz Festival in 
Paris, she was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that one of the French critics 
referred to her as ‘“‘the third French 
Revolution! ’’ 

Chippie had just returned to New 
York to sing at TVhe Riviera when her 
untimely death occurred. 

Paul Greenberg 
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8 TZENA TZENA oo iicirorsts 


and Grossman 


Come out, aye do, ye girls from yon fair town! 
Greet warmly your fond warriors; 

Hide not with coyness from their gaze. 

Come out, fair damsels, do! 


This song reflects the confidence of the Israeli in victory over the invading enemy, 
and expresses their joy in the establishment of the new state of Israel. It can be sung 
as a round. 
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Tze-natze-natzenatzena ha -ba not ur’-e-na ha-ya-lim ba-mo-sha-va 
Al-na al-na al-na al-na al-na tit- ha-be-na mi-ben ha-yil-ishtza-va 
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ha-ya-lim ba-mo-sha-va 


Tze-natze-na ha-ba not ur’- 
mi-ben ha-yil ish tza- va 


Al-na al-na al-na tit- ha-be- 
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Copyright Israelcap. Used by permission of 
American Fund for Israel Institutions. 
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9 COME ALONG Traditional Negro 


(GONNA RAISE A RUCKUS TONIGHT) Folksong 


Originating in Reconstruction days when the Methodist church organized and ed- 
ucated the freedmen, this song was later used in an anti-lynch play written by Herbie 
Jones, produced by the American Negro Theater in Philadelphia. This version, sung 
by Hope Foye at a recent Hootenanny, is intended to express the positive struggle 
for liberation of the exploited Negro women. 


Moderato 













My old mas-ter prom-ised me, Um 
lived so long his head got bald, 
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1. My old mistress promised me, Um 
Sara I’m gonna set you free, Um 
She lived till her head got slick and bald, Um 
And the Lord couldn’t kill her with a big green maul. Um 
CHORUS 
2. Yes, they both done promised me, Um 
But their papers didn’t set me free, Um _ 
A dose of pizin helped them along, Um 
May the devil preach their funeral song. Um 
CHORUS 
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‘*There’s a new wind a-blowing down that freedom 
road,’’ runs a song. There’s also a new play a-blow- 
ing down at a place in New York called Freedom 
Theatre, and this play has a significance fully as deep 
as the song expresses. Written by Herb Tank, who for 
many years has been anauthor, organizer and seaman, 
the play takes place on an old battered oiler stuck in a 
port in Iran. On board is a Negro seaman and a ku - 
kluxer first mate who is out to get him; the captain 
who supports the first mate; and a crew made up of 
green kids. A few old militants rouse them to 
mutiny, successfully forcing the arrest of the mate for 
the murder of their Negro brother. 


The play has caused considerable stir. Favorable 
reviews have appeared in the New York Post, Daily 
Compass, Amsterdam News, Daily Worker, Variety 
and Show Business. It has caused even more stir 
among progressive cultural groups, who are quick to 
recognize that this play represents an encouraging 
renaissance of people’s theatre. 


Longitude 49 has music, too: music that is important to the entire production. 
Mixed with harbor sounds, running through and under the play, coming forward at 
times, a trumpet-clarinet-cello combination can be heard. Since the theater has no 
curtains, black-outs are used during scene ‘changes and it is during these moments 
that the music meets the test -- for it manages successfully to sustain the mood and 
impact of the performance. 

I talked about the music with the thirty-two year old Negro composer, 
Billy Moore. The play was finished in 1949 and Billy began writing the music after 
the play had gone into rehearsal. He developed his ideas while watching the play in 
action. 

Born in West Virginia, Billy came to New York in 1932. For the past 10 years, he 
has worked as a jazz pianist and arranger. I asked him where he had studied and he 
replied suprisingly enough that he hadn’t. But he has studied, in one of the best poss- 
ible ways, by actually playing and arranging music for Jimmie Lunceford, Charlie 
Barnett, Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller and others. He has 
also written a number of popular songs, among them “‘Swing- 
ing On Nothing,’’ done with Cy Oliver. Recently, Decca waxed 
a children’s piece of his called ‘‘Floppy’’ that sold 500,000 
copies. ‘‘Floppy’’ is about a rabbit with peculiar ears who is 
socially ostracized because he is “‘different’’, and who suc- 
cessfully teaches his fellows to overcome their prejudices, 
Billy Moore doesn’t feel too happy about the record, thinks 
the idea was softened too much. Another song, ‘‘A Western 
Melody,’’ is in the publications works at Leeds. 


One of the things I asked Billy about was the ‘‘mock’’ 
orientalism of some of the music. ‘‘My idea here,’’ Billy i 
explained, ‘‘was to project the attitude of the American sea- ~ 
men toward this Iranian port and it’s natives--a snobbish 
viewpoint, ignorant and disdainful. This comes out in the perversion of the people’s 
culture, resulting in the phony orientalism. In another place,”’ he continued, ‘‘I had 
to try to get the opposite effect-the view Iranian people took of the American seamen. 
This is used in that part of the play dealing with the seamen on shore leave. I used 
jazz ideas here--twenties stuff--growl trumpet and such devices, I think this typifies 
the impression most people of other countries have of Americans.”’ 


By Helene Mooney 





BILLY MOORE 


The music was originally written for twelve pieces, but financial problems 
gradually worked it down to the three piece trumpet-clarinet-cello combination 


(Cont’d, on page 13) 
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10 TIME-AND-A-HALF _ trnt‘nttes: 
FOR LOVE 


The composer of this song is a housewife who in the early 30’s wrote music for 
the Worker’s Lab Theater in New York, particularly for their production, ‘‘Century 
of Progressive Poverty.’? Time-And-A-Half, in pop style, is especially suitable for 


union meetings and light entertainment at socials, etc. 
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Loveis long and time is fleet-ing, But we do ourdat-ingat a un-ion meet-ing: 
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can ’t make the park to - day, dear, ’Causeto- day it’s my_turn to pick-et! (Sigh) 


to-night,love, *Causel’m 
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love___—ior to the strike? Let’s firstwinthis struggle, Thenwe can make love 
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time clock, For thenwhenthe strikeis o-ver, We’ll gettime anda half for love. 
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Il THE LIGHTHOUSE titers. cry 
WED 


Dedicated to the youth of New China, this song was created during the war with 
Japan and now has swept the country with the liberation armies. Like ‘‘Chee Lai,” 
it is a combination of eastern and western idioms and in China would be sung high, 


strong and clear with.considerable staccato. 








English words by Arranged by 
Lee Hays and Pete Seeger Pete Seeger 
With militance 
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You, the light-house, shine through the rag-ing sea_ of night! 








You, the pi-lot, toguide our shipto__China’s dawn;Brave youth of Chi-na, 








fol - low you__ for_- ev-er, and Chi - na will be free; 
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Wewill fol - low you_ for_- ev-ertill hu-man-i-ty is free! 
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In Town Hall on Sunday, May 21, for the first time in America, a concert was 
given consisting entirely of the works of Negro composers of Africa, Central Amer- 
ica and the United States. In these times, when the Rankins are spreading their 
worst poisons about the “‘inferiority’’ of Negroes--when ‘“‘Birth Of A Nation’’ is per- 
sistently revived--when FEPC is kicked, maimed and lynched by the bi-partisan war- 
mongers--when imperialists turn with heightened greed to Africa and the colonial 
countries--amid the fear, hatred and bigotry begotten 
in the drive for the ‘‘American Century’’--this con- 
cert was a tremendous assertion of the true cultural 
wealth of the Negro peoples and of the common hum- 
anity and brotherhood of Negro and white, of all the 
peoples of the world. 

That the audience understood the significance of 
the concert was evidenced by their whole-hearted re- 
sponse, The fifty-two men and women, Negro and 
white, who make up the New York Chamber Orchestra 
under Dean Dixon’s direction felt its special quality, 
too, andit emerged in the understanding and flexibility 
with which they responded to Mr. Dixon’s direction. 
Included in the program were ‘‘Four Characteristic 
Waltzes’’ by Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, London-born 


“FOR THE FIRST 


DEAN DIXON son of an English mother and an African father, who 

was trained there in the Royal College of Music; 

**Fatse la Heso’’ by the African composer, Michael M. Moerane; Ulysses Kay’s 
“Suite for Orchestra;” ‘‘La Rebambaramba’”’ by Cuban composer Amadeo Roldan; 
the first movement of the ‘‘Emancipation’’ Symphony by a British Guianan, Ingram 
Fox, andWilliam Grant Still’s ‘‘Old California.’’ Mr. Fox was present in the audience, 

In the performance of the program, and in its selection and preparation as well, 
it was shown once again that Dean Dixon is one of the finest conductors America 
possesses. Our very best orchestras should be at his disposal. Yet, like many oth- 
er Negro artists, he has to gc abroad for engagements worthy of his stature. Rec- 
ently returned from a series of very successful performances in Paris, he plans 
shortly to tour in Israel and in Africa. 

Two works on the program stood out for their comprehensive utilization of 
peoples music. “‘La Rebambaramba,’’ Amadeo Roldan’s, is music composed for a 
ballet by Alezio Carpentier in 1927-8. It had its American premiere in Hollywood 
Bow] in 1933, The title is a Cuban word of African origin meaning roughly ‘‘shindig’’ 
or “‘hootenanny.’’ The music is developed on the base of dance melodies of African 
origin popular in Cuba. One of the sections, titled ‘‘Comparsa Lucumi”’ (‘‘The Group 
of the Lucumi,’’) refers to the Lucumi, an African tribe many of whose members 
were brought to Cuba during slave days. ‘‘Comparsa de la Culebra’’ is a song-dance 
in which a group of singers and dancers surrounds a live snake placed in the center 
of a ring. 

**Fatse la Heso’’ (“‘My Country’’) by Michael Moerane was sent to Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois and the African Aid Committee particularly for this concert. First performed 
by the British Broadcasting Company Orchestra in 1944, this was its American pre- 
miere. It is based on the Basuto songs of Mr. Moerane’s homeland in South Africa 
and proved to be the most exciting work in its content of the whole program. 

Mr. Moerane teaches science in an African secondary school at Queenstown. For 
the past five years he and his wife have been training an orchestra of African youth 
(see cover.) The African Aid Committee has helped in getting instruments for the 
ensemble, called the “‘Springtime’’ orchestra--‘‘springtime’’ in the sense of a dawn, 
a new beginning. Born on the slopes of Dragon’s Mountain in Basutoland, Michael 
Moerane left home at the age of 14. He mounted his horse and rode down to a board- 
ing school four days distance from his home. There he saw his first piano. A Scotch 
woman teacher gave him his first music instruction. However, no music comrses 
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were taught at Lovedale and Fort Hare Colleges, institutions for African youth which 
he later attended, ‘‘SoI slogged away independently at an old piano,’’ he writes, ‘“‘and 
wrote songs a friend of mine sang at school concerts.”’ 

On graduating from Fort Hare, Moerane began teaching and continued in various 
ways to seek to learn music composition, even paying for a correspondence course 
which he says “‘proved the very height of folly.’’ One outlet he found for his talent 
was as organist and conductor of the choir at Lovedale. Later he was able to journey 
to Cape Town and hear for the first time a symphony orchestra and to get instruction 
as a private student for a year from the head of the music department at Rhodes Un- 
iversity College at Grahamstown in South Africa. 

This entailed great sacrifices: his wife, he says, ‘‘battled furiously on five pounds 
a month as a school teacher to keep herself and our five children going while I was 
away. I don’t know how she managed.”’ 

While earning his living as a teacher, Mr. Moerane has devoted his available time 
to developing the talents and understanding of young Africans and in creating songs, 
choral works and symphonic compositions based onthe Basuto melodies remembered 
from his youth. 

Writing to the African Aid Committee for assistance in his cultural work, Michael 
Moerane said: ‘‘For better or for worse, we in Africa have come to look upon you in 
America as the advance guard of our race. Continually in our troubles, we find our- 
selves turning to you for advice and support. Quite recently many of you have been 

helping to stave off hunger and star- 


may become just as poignant. The 


pp vation here in black southern Africa. 
But hunger is not always of the body; 
sometimes the hunger of the soul 


ete ee. 


African who makes good in any of the arts 
such as painting, sculpture, or music, does 
solely by reason of his natural grit and 
perseverance. There are no study facilities 
for us. That is why we need help from you, 
our brothers in America.’’ 

At the intermission Dr. Dubois spoke 
simply and well of the significance of the 
a concert and in closing, read a letter from Mr. 
Moerane: 

‘As I have only a few minutes in which 
to post this letter if it is to reach you at all 
before the day of the concert, I can only say, 
please tell the Americans we believe in them, 
in their humanity, in their great-heartedness 
. . -Africa needs to be saved--salvaged in 
all ways. . .It is a big task requiring large 
resources; but we do not despair--I know that 
my orchestra of juveniles is saving souls 
just as surely as daylight destroys microbes, 

“Best of luck to yourself, Mr. Dixon and 


M0 Me: 


MICHAEL M, MOERANE Yours Sincerely, 
Michael M. Moerane’”’ 


Every iittle orchestra in America--and there have been many--can feel a kinship 
and sympathy for the efforts of the “‘Springtime’’ orchestra. But our African broth- 
ers face far greater difficulties in such an enterprise. The indifference or weak 
support so commonplace here becomes outright hostility when Africans seek by 
whatever means to educate themselves, to preserve and enrich their culture. 

It is unforturgate that only 1500 people were able to hear this concert, and that the 
high admission prices prevented many--especially working people, Negro and white 
--from attending. Here, as in every field of human endeavor, the accomplishments 
of the Negro people have exposed the lie of the white chauvinists’ bigotted assertions. 
Somehow, the people of America should hear this concert. Hearing it, they would be 
able to see the truth andwouldwant to know how it is that such riches are denied them. 

ROBERT WOLFE 
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12 BREAD & BUTTER BLUES 


Words and music 
by Seymour Joseph 


Reflecting recent headlines about rising unemployment figures, this song was 
written by a young worker in a mail order house during his lunch hour, appropriate- 
ly enough. The composer is a member of the UOPWA’s Youth Committee. 
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2. All you folks, Now listen to me. 
The Bread and Butter Blues have got a bloody history. 
If we don’t do something real soon, 

We'll all be singing this same old tune. 

If we fight we can’t lose; 

We won’t have to sing those Bread and Butter Blues, 
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In the recent New York May Day par- 
ade, a tenants council group chose to 
sing the song most closely related to 
their day to day problems. Perhaps 
singers and tenants council members in 
other parts of the country will find the 
song useful too. It is called ‘‘We Shall 
Not Be Moved.’”’ 


Nbtes on the “Hammer Song’’ (Sing 
Out Vol. INo, 1) From Houston, Texas 
a member writes ‘‘The Hammer Song is 
terrific. I got a local Negro sextet, the 
Faithful Five to hear the Weavers’ rec- 
ording of it and they’re going to do it 
next Sunday on their radio broadcast.”’ 
And another letter, ‘‘We’ve had our or- 
der in at the Progressive Bookshop in 
Los Angeles for the Hammer Yong disc 
for months now. The demand must be 
terrific. . .”” In England, the Workers 
Music Association has a version of the 
Hammer Song with a slight musical 
change. The verse ends with “All over 
this world,”’ 


Exnie Lieberman set out to do some 
singing for a housing meeting. By mis- 
take he walked into a Mundt Bill protest 
rally, sang, and was very well received, 
It wasn’t until he was through that they 
ventured to tell him he was in the wrong 
place, 


After finishing a program of inter- 
@ational songs, Betty Sanders was con- 
fronted by a stage hand, ‘‘What were all 
those languages you were singing?’’ 
“French, Spanish, German, Russian.’’ 
*Say,’’ he said, “‘I understood some of 
the words.”’ “‘You did? Well one of them 
was in English.”” ‘“‘Oh yeah? That 
must’ve been it! ”’ 





SAY YOU SAW IT IN SING OUT! 
Patronime our Advertisers 


Gene and Francesca, the young 
couple who have thrilled New York folk 
music enthusiasts with their fine rendi- 
tions of songs around the world, camnow 
‘be heard by the rest of the country. 

Singing on the first album release of 
Autograph Records, Gene and Francesca 
live up to their merited reputation with 
an excellent performance of nine songs 
from America, Palestine, China, Eng- 
land, the Soviet Union, and Argentina. 

The three-record album, which re- 
tails for $4.20, includes some rarely 
heard songs from other parts of the 
world, Among these are aChinese child- 
ren’s counting song, an Argentine tango 
and an old Hebrew song from the Yem- 
enite Jews. 
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If you have not yet heard two af the 
best Charter releases, ‘‘The Peekskill 
Story’ and “‘Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Blues,’’ you’re really missing 
something. ‘‘Peekskill’’ is the dram~ 
atic presentation of last summer’s his- 
toric Peoples Artists concert, with Paul 
Robeson, Howard Fast, and The Weavers 
singing ‘‘‘Hold the Line,’’ (Sing Out: Vol. 
I, No, 1.) ‘Unemployment Compensa- 
tion,”’? (P. S. Bulletin: Vol. 3, No. 12) 
done by Boots and Pete Seeger, is back- 
ed up by Pete’s performance of “‘NoIrish 
Need Apply.’’ (P. S. Bulletin: Vol. 3, No. 
4) 













RRNA LAR ITLTE 
‘GENE and FRANCESCA’’ + 
New AUTOGRAPH Release 
plus 
*Peekskill Story’’ $1.05 
‘‘Unemployment Compensation’’ 179¢ 
now available at 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


A full line of folk and tdpical records 
Mail Orders - COD Filled 
Write for catalogue 
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13. NO HOUSE mt 


No House just arrived from Los Angeles, coming as a direct response to the 
first issue of SING OUT! It’s on the West Coast hit parade ——of the progressive 
movement, that is. 


Moderato, tempo di Schottische 











Oh, the cat has ahouse,And the rat has a house, And the 
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dog and themouse and the flea; And the snailhas a house, And_ the 
birdhas a nest in the tree; The snake has a hole And 
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whale has a house, And _ they an a house but me. 
so s the mole’ But there’ - ~ af place for me 
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(Con’td from page 5) finally used. A 
recording is used in the theatre perfor- 
mances with the idea thatthe record can 
be made available for performance of 
the play anywhere. 

That Billy Moore, a Negro composer, 
was asked to write the music for Longi- 
tude 49 is no accident. Exciting as the 
play and music are, there are other 
equally exciting aspects of the produc- 
tion. It is a well 
integrated com- 
pany of Negro and 
white players, 

The lead vart, 
that of the Irish- 
man, McGuire, is 
played very well 
indeed by an out- 
standing Negro 
actor, Frank Sil- 
vera. Previously 
appearing in 
‘‘Anna Lucasta,” TANK 
Mr. Silvera’s portrayal of McGuire is 
rich in human understanding. The con- 
scious effort by Freedom Theater to 
give special attention to the involvement 
of Negro artists has brought rich re- 
wards to the production. 

With Herb Tank we discussed the 
audience’s reaction to the play and also 
the players’ reaction to the audience, A 
serious problem had developed during 
one of the first performances. The au- 
dience, mainly miadle-class, nadformed 
a sympathy for the captain, a character 
who appears to be trapped between two 
forces--as expressed in his professed 
concern for the men, his concern in try- 
ing to avoid trouble for the company and 
his real concern, which was himself. The 
seamen seemed somewhat humorous, 
perhaps because they were strange, to 
this audience. The actors found them- 
selves accepting the audience’s values 
with resulting stereotyping, especially 
of McGuire’s role. 

On the other hand, worker audiences, 
made up of people from the neighborhood 
and seamen who know of Herb Tank, did 
not have the same problems. The sea- 
men and the situation were very real to 
them and they reacted accordingly. Sea- 
men came around after the performance 
and spoke to the actors as buddies, rath- 
er than performers. A seaman named 
‘Swede’? in the play vacillates about 
joining the mutiny but finally does, say- 
ing, “I think I’ll be sick with you.’ Af- 





BOB REED 


A rich man’s death is marked by 
pomp and ceremony--a testimonial to 
the wealth which is counted in terms of 
money. 

A soldier’s grave is marked witha 
cross, or some other symbol of man’s 
faith, and the briefest of inscriptions, 

The death of an enemy of the people 
is greeted with celebration and relief by 
those who were oppressed. 

And when a fighter in the people’s 
cause passes on, we know that tears and 
mourning are not enough. It is the 
strengthening of the cause in which he 
believed that is his final memorial. 

Bob Reed, a man of courage and hon- 
esty, is dead. The singers of the peopie’s 
songs must stop a moment, before mov- 
ing onwith the hope he planted within us. 

Bob Reed was a founder of People’s 
Artists--long before the first organiz- 
ational plans were made. He nourished 
the roots of a fighting people’s cultural 
movement in the thirties, and helped 
bring it to life through his leadership in 
recent years, 

A few short words cannot spell out 
the specifics of a man’s life and a man’s 
work, The specifics will come in the 
new songs, the countless singers, the 


(Cont’d. on page 16) 








ter one performance, he was collared by 
a group of seamen who bawled him out 
--“fyou should have taken a position 
sooner--at your age, too--you have to 
be an example to these young fellows! ”’ 
During one performance, a Negro lady 
in the balcony rose and shouted down at 
the self-pitying captain ‘“‘You brought it 
on yourself, you old ba----dl ”’ 

The audience has had its effect on 
playwright and composer as well. Billy 
Moore is now considering writing the 
music for a play by McLeroy Wilkes 
about John Brown, called ‘“‘The Vintage.” 
Herb Tank said that in writing this play 
he had deliverately ignored the past 10 
years of theatre and went back to the 
thirties to pick up the tradition of people’s 
theatre. This play had already been 
written when Tank decided to start writ- 
ing more ‘‘intellectual stuff.’”’ After the 
play had opened and the audience had 
been making itself felt, he came to the 
conclusion that the audience he was writ- 
ing for wanted plays like ‘‘ Longitude 49”’ 
which dealt with the people they knew 
and the problems they understood. 
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14 WE ARE AMERICAN LABOR 


Words and music by 
James W. Hutchinson 


The young Negro composer Mr. Hutchinson, a graduate of the N.Y. College of 
Music, is the conductor of the chorus of the Brooklyn Chapter of the Congress of 
American Women. The song is intended as a theme song for the American Labor 
Party and the Progressive Party. 
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40-06 12 Street 
L. LC. i, &. F. 
May 25, 1950 


Dear Peoples Artists: 

Iam overcome (nearly) at your pub- 
lishing my song. Am now working on 
“‘A Third of a Cottage for Two,’’ inspir- 
ed by a column of Ted Tinsley’s. Herb 
(Haufrecht) suggests Iam entering ona 
Mathematical Song Cycle. 

If you want anything, just ask, ‘‘Or- 
ders made up to take out! ”’ 


Love and encouragement, 
Ruth Kaufman 


Friday, May 19th, 1950 


Dear Friends: 

just got your **Sing Out’’--it is ‘‘ter- 
rific! ’’ Being a man of German cultural 
background, I would at such an occasion 
of emotional enthusiasm want to express 
it in my ‘‘Mother’’ tongue and say 
‘‘WUNDERBAR,”’ 





I had read Franklin’s comments be- 
fore in Siegmeister’s ‘‘Music Lovers 
Handbook’’ but enjoyed seeing it in your 
issue with Herb’s comments. 


Will you all please have a “‘beer’’ on 
me, or your favorite drink. 


Wally Hille 


Malvina Reynolds, singer and song- 
writer from Los Angeles who is perhaps 
best known for her “‘Sing Along’’ sent us 
this note: ‘‘Enclosed find a check for 
$2.00 for my sub to Sing Out! We all 
said yippee, hurray and so forth when we 
saw that there is to be a song bulletin 
again, and I hope to send in a half dozen 
subs in a few days after our guitar class 
meets. We meet at my place oncea 
week and each one chips in 75¢ a lesson 
for CRC, Very good attendance, and we 
hope to develop a People’s Singers group 
in the Harbor. Right now there are too 
many affairs and not enough people to 
teach and less songs around here.’’ 








Sing Out is a tool that will help organize millions of voices 
For a strong united labor front, 


For Negro-white unity, 


For Peace. 


PEOPLES ARTISTS, INC, 
106 East l4th Street 
New York 3, New York 


NAME 


Enclosed is $2.00 for one year’s subscription 
(12 issues) to SING OUT 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


_ZONE STATE 
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COMPOSERS FURD 


(Cont’d. from page 2) 


assigned to write a Peace Cantata. A- 
mong his better-known works presented 
at the concert were: ‘‘Strange Lullaby,”’ 
“Sicilian Suite for Piano,”’ ‘‘Passacag- 
lia and Fugue,”’ and “‘Blues Prelude and 


Serge Hovey, who shared the prog- 
ram with the featured composer, pres- 
ented five Langston Hughes poems set 
to music and ‘“‘The Description of the 
Snark’’ by Lewis Carroll. Two select- 
ions by Howard Kleinman--“‘She Walks 
in Beauty’’ and ‘‘Children’s Song’’ open- 
ed the concert, 

The Composer’s Fund Series is an 
important step forward in American 
music and great things are to be ex- 
pected in the future from both the or- 
ganization and its performers. In par- 
ticular let us mention that both Ruth 
Levine and Hilda Hessel deserve the 
highest praise for initiating and launch- 
ing the Concert Fund idea, 

Beatrice Baron 
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PEOPLES ARTISTS, INC, 

106 East 14th Street 

New York 3, N. Y. 
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BOB REED (Cont'd. from page 13) 


full flowering of people’s art in a world 
of peace. 

We who knew him are the richer for 
having had him among us for a while, 
Those towhom the name BobReed means 
nothing will reap the benefits of his life 
for many years to come. 

It will take many more fighters to 
fill the gap his death leaves. But Bob 
Reed had the vision and the confidence 
that the people would produce the fight- 
ers who are needed, 

At Bob Reed’s funeral services in 
New York, the people sang ‘‘We’re fight- 
ing for our freedom, we shall not be 
moved,’”’ Bob Reed would like that. 


Irwin Silber 


ERROR! In our first issue, we printed 
the National Anthem of Puerto Rico, ‘‘La 
Borinquena,’’ The credit line ‘‘Poem by 
M. Fernandez Astol’’ should be ‘‘M, Fer- 
nandez Juncos,’’ The music is an ancient 
Puerto Rican folk song and dance. 
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